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own eyes. Should a man stab his neighbour he escapes
all punishment, and so too with all other crimes against the
person, property, and morality. People are even permitted
to abuse the chief to his face, an offence which at any other
time would meet with summary vengeance and an uncere-
monious dispatch to join the ancestors. While the feast
continues, a deafening noise is kept up by drumming, shout-
ing, hand-clapping, and every kind of instrument that can be
made to emit sound. Men advance to the chief and ex-
plain their origin, and also the object they hold sacred, by
imitating the sounds and movements of their most sacred
animal. This is the persons totem. Others imitate the
gurgling made by an enemy when stabbed in the throat.
Those who adopt this latter emblem are known as * children
of the spear.' When the ceremonies, revels, and mummeries
are ended, the chief repairs to his accustomed place, and
sitting down there, by that act resumes his kingly functions.
He calls the bravest of his braves before him, who is
immediately clothed and decorated with skins of animals
suggestive of courage and strategy. He performs a dance
amid the frenzied shouting of the multitude, after which the
chief declares the festival at an end and harvest com-
menced."1 Another writer, speaking of the Zulu festival License ac-
of first - fruits as it was celebrated in the time of the chfefs^nd
ferocious despot Chaka, says that " at this period the others at
chiefs are allowed to converse unreservedly with the among the
king, speaking with great freedom, and in some measure
to be dictatorial."2 Again, another traveller, who visited
the Zulus in the reign of King Panda, tells us that " in
spite of the practice of the most absolute despotism there
are three days in the year when the nation in its turn has
the right to call the king to a severe account for his acts.
It is at the general assembly of the warriors, when the
maize is ripe, that the lively discussions take place and the
questions are put to \vhich the king must answer at once
in a manner satisfactory to the people. I have then seen
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